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interpreter of Biblical subjects he stands 
alone. "The last truly religious painter 
of modern times/' declares Arsene Alex- 
andre, after studying his decorations in 
the church at Vesinet which he places 
"among the most beautiful of modern 
paintings because they combine two ele- 
ments — that which attracts and capti- 
vates and that which endures. They are 
the work of an artist, a thinker and also 
of a believer, which is rare and which 
endows him with an exceptional power 
in our day, when so little of conviction, 
of thought, and even of art, is exacted 
of our painters. " 

Among the loveliest expressions of 
Denis* religious belief are his water-color 
illustrations for "The Life of St. Fran- 
cis/' recently exhibited in Paris. His long 
residence in Italy, his love of the Primi- 
tives, his sympathetic comprehension of 
the teachings of this "little brother of the 
poor" have enabled him to reproduce the 
spirit and mj'stic beauty of the teachings 
of St. Francis in a manner so charming, 



so naively tender, that they deserve to 
be classed with the works of the Angelic 
Painter of Fiesole. 

No better summary of this artist's ac- 
complishment can be written than his 
own words in praise of his painter friend 
Henri-Edmond Cross. "Little by little 
his art evolved toward an apparently 
greater personal liberty, in reality 
toward a new order whose success marks 
the triumph of the synthetic spirit over 
the analytical, of the imagination over 
reality, of man over nature. He had 
participated with youthful audacity in 
an important movement in the evolution, 
of modern art; out of all the confusion 
and ignorance he was able to extract the 
fundamental principles which he has em- 
ployed in his greatest works. Here he 
attains to a degree of surprising splen- 
dor because his intelligence has trans- 
formed, enlarged his technique and dis- 
ciplined his emotions in the service of 
a more and more noble art." Very true, 
indeed, is this of Maurice Denis. 



MINNESOTA HISTORY IN STAINED GLASS 

BY C. THIEBAULT 



ALL art is necessarily symbolical. It 
.is an attempt to body forth certain 
ideas which present themselves to the 
artist as living realities. These ideas 
may be gleaned from various sources. 
They may have their root in the rich soil 
of the artist's own soul, or they may be 
culled from the pages of history sacred 
or profane. But whatever their origin, 
if the work be destined to live, they 
must glow with the warm colors of imag- 
ination, and be informed with the undy- 
ing spirit of Truth. 

In the Church of St. Anthony, 
Brown's Valley, Minnesota, was re- 
cently installed a stained-glass window, 
in which these conditions are admirably 
fulfilled. It is the work of Mr. Robert 
T. Giles of Minneapolis. Taking for his 
subject "The Advance of Civilization and 
Christianity in Minnesota," Mr. Giles 
lias produced that which all visitors are 



unanimous in styling a unique work of 
art. It is no exaggeration to say that 
for originality of design, dignity of 
treatment, and accuracy of detail, this 
window can hardly be rivaled in the 
United States. It marks a new departure 
in American ecclesiastical art, drawing, 
as it does, its inspiration from a field 
that has hitherto been practically lin- 
tilled, namely, the religious history of 
Minnesota. 

The visitor, gazing at the window, 
finds himself reading once more some of 
the most stirring chapters of that his- 
tory. The principal scene recalls a cer- 
tain day in June, 1680, when Father 
Louis Hennepin, first Catholic mission- 
ary of Minnesota, stood on the banks of 
the Mississippi on the site of the pres- 
ent city of Minneapolis, and gave their 
name to the now familiar Falls of St. 
Anthony. Garbed in the severe habit 
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of the Franciscan Order, which displays 
a brilliant autumnal brown, his hands 
are raised as if invoking a blessing from 
Heaven. With rapt countenance he 
gazes upwards. There is in his face 
the courage of the explorer who has de- 
fied all hardships, chastened and sub- 
dued by the meekness of the apostle. 
His whole attitude is one of reverence 
aud dignity — of reverence because of the 
sacred act in which he is engaged, sanc- 
tifying these waters with their Creator's 
Name for the first time; and of dignity, 
because with uplifted Cross — the stand- 
ard of the Redeemer — he takes posses- 
sion of these newly-discovered regions in 
His Name, and in the name of His Most 
Christian Majesty, the King of France. 
Besides the dominating figure of Hen- 
nepin are seen two white men, com- 
panions of his long peregrinations. They 
are "coureurs de bois" ; and the olive 



greens, the bright browns, the amber and 
the purple make a riot of color in the 
rude garb of these hardy frontiersmen. 
Grouped around these central figures 
are several Indians, some erect and 
statuesque, others crouching after the 
fashion of their race. All, with one ex- 
ception, are dressed in blankets or robes 
of brilliant hue. Over the shoulder of 
one hangs a buffalo robe; another proud- 
ly displays a breastplate of ornamental 
bead-work; the long, straight hair of a 
third is interwoven with gay ribbons. 
Their heads, for the most part, are 
adorned with eagle feathers and rich 
plumage, while the calumet of peace is 
held in their hands side by side with 
fche war-like tomahawk. The general ex- 
pression is one of stolid sternness, soft- 
ened, however, with wonderment and 
awe. All are engaged in keenly watch- 
ing the missionary; and their bronzed 
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faces, their piercing eyes, the rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds of their gar- 
ments, lend that touch of nobility which is 
proverbially associated with the red man. 

In the background the stately pines of 
Minnesota wave their somber draperies, 
creating vistas and far perspectives, 
their branches silhouetted gracefully 
against the azure sky. 

Two birch-bark canoes, resting in part 
on the heavy, dank masses of verdure, 
reeds and waving grass on the shore, and 
in part on the shining surface of the rip- 
pling water, and tepees showing among 
the trees in the distance, suggest the 
means of transportation and the habita- 
tions of the tribes who roamed, in those 
days, the j^rairies of the Northwest. 

The upper panel of the window, which 
crowns the whole, gives the key to the 
entire subject. Here is depicted the 
Great Seal of Minnesota. This well- 
known seal represents the State in its 
infancy. A settler is seen plowing the 
virgin soil, his gun resting against the 
stump of a tree ; an Indian hastens across 
the distant prairie on a galloping pony, 
and in the far background gleam and 
flash the Falls of St. Anthony. These 
were the days of colonization, fraught, 
indeed, with hardships, but pregnant 
with golden hopes, as bright as the star 
which shoots its silver rays on the scene: 
"UEtoile du Nord." 

To the left and right, respectively, of 
the names of the donors inscribed on the 
lower panel, appear the portraits of two 
persons intimately associated with this 
period. They are Mgr. Cretin, first 
Bishop of St. Paul, and Father Ravoux. 
The latter was the first missionary to 
penetrate to the western part of Minne- 
sota, establishing, on one occasion, his 
headquarters on the shores of Lake Trav- 
erse. In the other panels are painted 
the first Catholic Church in Brown's Val- 
ley acquired seventeen years ago at the 
foundation of the parish; and the new 
brick Gothic church dedicated in June, 
1912. Thus are linked the secular and 
religious progress of Minnesota, and the 
new church in Brown's Valley salutes 
the new Cathedral in St. Paul in the per- 
son of Father Ravcux and Bishop Cretin. 



The story told by the brush on this 
stained-glass window is a stirring one. 
Half a century ago Minnesota was an al- 
most unexplored territory. To the west 
the rolling prairie, the haunt- of the buf- 
falo, and the hunting-ground of the 
Sioux; to the east and north dismal 
swamps and primeval forests — these 
comprised its geographical definition. 
The great cities of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis had not yet begun to cast their 
long lean arms around the majestic Mis- 
sissippi; and silence reigned where now 
are heard the multitudinous sounds of 
commerce. Here a frontier trading post, 
the stopping-place of the trapper and 
backwoodsman, there an Indian village 
alone broke the solitude. Today, these 
prairies are dotted by prosperous towns 
and cities, humming hives of industry. 
Thousands of happy homes and farms 
now warm the landscape. The tall grass 
of the prairie has given way to waving 
fields of golden grain, and the wild buf- 
falo has been replaced by blooded cattle 
from the richest pastures of Europe. A 
network of railroads stretches from the' 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, hurry- 
ing to hungry mouths in distant lands 
the products of these fertile regions. 
Swamps and impenetrable forests now 
exist only in the memory of the oldest 
pioneers. On every hand are seen 
schools, colleges and universities, bright 
centers of learning and culture; over 
every village rises the towering spire, 
symbol of piety and religion. What seer, 
standing at the gateway of the North- 
west in the early forties, could have fore- 
seen the future, and predicted the mar- 
velous progress in civilization that has 
taken place here within the short space 
of half a century? 

Such is the symbolism in this stained- 
glass window. Gazing at it one's first 
impression is that of magnitude relieved 
by symmetry. Although it measures 
thirteen feet in length by twenty in 
height, filling, in fact, almost the entire 
south transept, it conveys no sense of 
disproportion. Indeed, every detail is 
worked out with such care and precision, 
such harmonious blending of colors that 
it satisfies the eye whilst at the same time 
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it stimulates the mind. The color scheme 
of the window has been worked out with 
minute attention, the glass itself having 
been imported from France, Germany 



and England. Stippled with mineral 
colors, rubbed and high-lighted to bring 
out the translucency of the glass, the 
whole annealed in a furnace and re- 
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touched with several applications of min- 
eral colors, the result is a harmonious 
glow of rich, deep and beautiful tints. 

The artist, Mr. Robert T. Giles, is to 
be congratulated on this masterpiece of 
pictorial art. With the imaginative in- 
sight of a Carlyle combined with the 
sympathetic elaboration of a Burne-Jones > 
he has, with cunning artistry, given us 
the epic of colonization in the North- 
west. By so doing he has earned the 
gratitude of the successors, of those men 
who, in the days when men's souls were 
tried, dared all that they might lay with 
the imperishable materials of religion 
the foundations of this commonwealth. 

And yet a word about the artist. 
Robert Tait Giles is a native of England, 
having been born at Gateshead-on-Tyne 
May 1, 1872. He attended Gateshead 
Science and Art School, graduated from 
that institution, and later took a course 
at the Rutherford Science and Art 
School, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where his 
studies were completed. At about four- 
teen years of age a natural talent for 
the work developed rapidly under the 
capable instruction, and at the finish of 
his work in both schools, he was awarded 
certificates of excellence. Leaving school 
he was for two years engaged in archi- 



tectural drawing, and then turned his at- 
tention to stained and leaded glass. He 
served an apprenticeship for seven years 
in the various departments of that handi- 
craft, designing, drafting and painting, 
during this time being under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Drummond, T. R. Spence 
and M. H. Marsh, the latter a member of 
the Royal Academy. At the expiration 
of this apjDrenticeship Mr. Giles left 
England to come to the United States, 
and located at Chicago, for four years 
being associated with the leading firms 
there. In 1903 he established the firm 
of R. T. Giles and Company in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and is assisted by his 
wife and two brothers in this work. 

Mrs. Giles excels in the glass paint- 
ing and Graham Giles in drawing and 
painting of ornamental architectural de- 
tails, draperies, etc. Septimus J. Giles 
attends to the supervision of the mechan- 
ical part of this work. 

Mr. Giles is now engaged on a very 
important commission, a Memorial Win- 
dow for the east transept of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Gloversville, New 
York, and a large contract at San Fran- 
cisco, California. A number of his win- 
dows can be seen in the principal cities 
of the Northwest. 
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BY ALICE FELICITA COREY 



CAPTIVE dreams, which though imprisoned elude, 
Haunt all these canvases; secrets mysterious, dear, 
And never-to-be-captured linger here 
Where no unlovely thing can e'er intrude. . 
The dim, reluctant . twilights have been wooed; 
Glad mornings leaping to the sun's embrace 
And the still afternoon's diviner face 
May here in all their changing moods be viewed. 
Again the summer breathes of ecstacy, 
Across the fields the luminous sunsets creep, 
While brimming tides, ceasing their onward sweep, 
Call our disquietude to cease to be; 
Yet past the marshes' edge a murmuring sea 
Still lies beyond — an unknown, luring deep! 



